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Trends in Liquor Consumption 


The amount of liquor consumed in the United States 
during 1937-38 was less than that in 1936-37, according 
to the press releases of the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The Voice, issued by the Methodist Board 
of Temperance and Moral Welfare (Washington, 
D. C.) for November, summarizes the government 
data for a long period of years. The decrease is 
found in distilled spirits as well as in malt liquors and 
wines. The per capita consumption of all types of liquors 
in 1936-37 was 14.79 gallons while in 1937-38 it dropped 
to 14.37 gallons. Table I shows the per capita consump- 
tion in the United States from 1840 to 1910 by decades. 


Taste I—Per Capira ConsuMPTION oF Liquor, 1840-1910 


In Gallons 
Year Spirits Wines Malt Liquors Total 
1840 2.52 0.29 1.36 4.17 
1850 2.23 .27 1.58 4.08 
1860 2.86 35 3.22 6.43 
1870 2.07 32 5.31 7.70 
1880 1.27 56 8.26 10.08 
1890 1.40 46 13.67 15.53 
1900 1.28 39 16.09 17.76 
1910 1.43 63 19.80 21.86 


This rapid increase was due to the growing use of beer. 
The amount of wine consumed increased only slightly 
while that of distilled liquors actually decreased by more 
than a gallon per capita. The consumption of malt liquors 
was about six times as great in 1910 as in 1860. 

After 1911 a distinct downward trend set in. Table II 
covers the period from 1911 to 1916, the last “normal 
preprohibition year.” This was a period of campaigns for 
local option and for statewide prohibition so that “dry” 
territory was steadily increasing. 


TasLe II—Per Capira ConsuMPTION oF Liquor, 1911-1916 


In Gallons 
Year Spirits Wines Beers Total 
1911 1.46 67 20.66 22.79 
1912 1.44 58 19.96 21.98 
1913 1.50 56 20.62 22.68 
1914 1.43 a2 20.54 22.68 
1915 1.25 32 18.24 20.50 
1916 1.35 46 17.59 19.40 


For the years of prohibition there are, of course, no 
data to indicate the amount of liquor consumed. Table III 
covers the three years immediately following repeal. 

This, of course, does not take account of the amount 
of liquor illicitly produced and sold, which there is no 
way of estimating. Therefore it cannot be assumed that 
the figures for 1938 and 1916 are strictly comparable. 


Taste Capita Consumption or Liquor, 1933-1938 


In Gallons 
1933 1.73 1936 13.20 
1934 8.46 1937 14.79 
1935 11.51 1938 14.37 


Advance of the Machine 


The governing board of the Emergency Relief Bureau 
in New York City has informed Mayor LaGuardia that 
although business is improving unemployment lags. “Our 
economic system,” says the board, “is now so geared that 
the volume of business activity can be expanded enor- 
mously without a corresponding increase in re-employ- 
ment. 

“Future improvements in business conditions will still 
leave a very substantial part of the population dependent 
on public support.” 

This appears to be symptomatic of the industrial trend. 
In the United States important changes have taken place 
since 1919 in the opportunities for employment in manu- 
facturing industries. In a society based on machine pro- 
cesses this is of vital concern. These changes have been 
measured by Dr. Frederick C. Mills, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research.* 


Up to 1919 there was a steady increase in the propor- 
tion of the population engaged in manufacturing. We 
changed from a nation predominantly agricultural to one 
predominantly industrial. Although there was a notable 
increase in manufacturing production from 1919 to 1929, 
opportunities for employment in manufacturing decreased, 
a reversal of a century-old movement. The “detailed 
statistics of the last two decades appear to confirm the 
conclusion that the shift was due to deep-seated causes 
that may be expected to exert a continuing influence on 
our economic development.” 

The normal working week in 1899 was about 59 hours 
and in 1929 about 51 hours, or a decline of about 14 per 
cent. From 1899 to 1919 the rate of increase in man 
hours worked in manufacturing was greater than the 
rate of growth of population but from 1919 to 1929 while 
population increased 16 per cent wage earners in manu- 
facturing declined five per cent. An examination of 
production in a sample of manufacturing industries 
employing 48.5 per cent of the employes shows that vol- 
ume of production increased 50 per cent from 1899 to 
1909, 50 per cent from 1909 to 1919, and 42 per cent 
from 1919 to 1929. Thus total production continued to 
expand but employment did not. From 1919 to 1929 


1 Bulletin 70, September 25, 1938. “Employment Opportunities 
in Manufacturing Industries of the United States.” 
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output per employe increased 41 per cent and output 
per man hour increased 46 per cent. 

In 1935, the last year for which comprehensive figures 
are available, there were 1,460,000 fewer employed than 
in 1929, Counting in salaried workers, for whom complete 
data were not collected in 1931 and 1933, there were 
1,743,000 fewer employed in 1935 than in 1929. 

“Statistics for selected establishments indicate a sub- 
stantial increase in production and employment between 
1935 and 1937, with a subsequent drop that carried manu- 
facturing activity in the first half of 1938 well below the 
level of 1935. Accordingly, the description of the situa- 
tion in 1935, somewhat darkened, may be taken to apply 
to that existing in the early summer of 1938. The work 
week was some two hours shorter than in 1935, output 
was 12 to 15 per cent lower, and employment (measured 
in man hours) was about 10 per cent less. Population had 
grown, as it had during the entire period of the depres- 
sion, and the difficulty of finding employment was, by 
so much, accentuated. Reduced activity, therefore, ag- 
gravated by the steady pressure of new entrants to the 
labor market, rendered the 1938 problem of adaptation 
to the conditions of production and employment in manu- 
—* industries somewhat more serious than that of 
1935.” 

“If the 1929 level of production had prevailed in 1935,” 
says Dr. Mills, “at the rate of man hour output recorded 
in 1935, some 336 million man hours would have sufficed 
to produce the goods turned out by 427 million man 
hours in 1929. With a working week of 48.3 hours 
(that of 1929), this would have meant the employment 
of 6,957,000 workers, 1,882,000 less than in 1929. This 
is a measure of the potential loss in employment as a 
result of advancing productivity, when no account is 
taken of changes in hours of work or in demand. 

“If the 1929 level of production had prevailed in 1935, 
at the rate of man hour output recorded in 1935, and with 
the 1935 working week of 37.2 hours, some 9,022,000 
workers would have been employed. This figure exceeds 
by almost 200,000 the number of workers employed in 
manufacturing industries in 1929.” 

All this means increased power to.improve the standard 
of living. “The records indicate that if the gain were 
to be utilized in this form, the aggregate volume of goods 
available annually for consumption and for use in further 
production might have been increased, by 1935, by an 
amount approaching 20 or 25 per cent, with a working 
force equal to that of 1929. This represents a substantial 
potential gain in the national standard of living.” 

An alternative would be to decrease working hours as 
productivity increases to provide more leisure. 

The data on the distribution of income published in 
recent numbers of the INFORMATION SERVICE indicate 
that the manufacturing industry has a vast potential mar- 
ket if the lower income groups could satisfy their wants. 
Thus the smaller demand for labor in the manufacturing 
industries is due not only to increased efficiency but to 
an abnormally low demand for consumers’ goods. 


The Duty to Protect Civil Rights 


Recently the Chicago Civil Liberties Committee, of 
which Dr. John A. Lapp, an eminent Catholic layman, 
is chairman, called upon United States District Attorney 
Michael L. Igoe to investigate the extent to which the 
‘Chicago Police Department and the Illinois State’s 
Attorney have violated the civil rights provisions of the 
United States Code and have deprived Chicago residents 


of their civil rights. Complaints to the police department 

and the State’s Attorney have been disregarded and the 

committee insists that it is the duty of the United States 

= to prosecute the violators of the United States 
ode. 

“Innocent persons,” the committee charges, “are alto- 
gether too frequently seized by the police and the State’s 
Attorney’s office without warrant, dragged from their 
homes, held incommunicado, incarcerated, moved from 
place to place, abused, beaten, and forced to confess to 
guilt of crimes which they did not commit. 

“Writs of habeas corpus and booking of persons so 
apprehended are often illegally delayed at the request of 
prosecuting officials. Labor organizations and unions 
hostile to and not favored by the State’s Attorney are, 
without warrant, raided, their offices demolished, their 
books and records confiscated, and their leaders dealt 
with arbitrarily and in violation of their rights under the 
laws of the State of Illinois and the Constitution of the 
United States. The right of labor to organize freely, 
which is guaranteed by law, is by these practices seriously 
curtailed.” 

The committee particularly condemned the “widespread 
practice of the third degree” by the State’s Attorney’s 
staff and the police department. The committee offered 
its full cooperation to the United States Attorney in 
investigating and substantiating the charges. 

Another case cited was the arrest of four trade union 
men for handing out leaflets announcing a meeting of 
stockyard workers. The men arrested were members of 
the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee. It is 
alleged that they were threatened by the police with 
beatings, fingerprinted, photographed, questioned by the 
police Industrial Detail Squad, and charged with violation 
of the handbill ordinance. 

The Chicago Civil Liberties Committee pointed out 
that a recent opinion by the Corporation Counsel declared 
that the handbill ordinance was exclusively confined to 
commercial advertising literature. The Committee vigor- 
ously protested the arrests and urged the Commissioner 
of Police to inform the Industrial Detail Squad that the 
leaflets were not advertising matter. 


Living Standards in Appalachia 


Here are more facts about the “submerged third.” 
“The Southern Highlands constitute one of the largest 
areas in which great numbers of people live on sub-mar- 
ginal standards,” Dr. Alva W. Taylor, educational direc- 
tor of the Save the Children Fund, writes in an article 
appearing in Mountain Life and Work, (Berea, Ky.) 
for July, 1938. The birth rate is relatively high in the 
mountains. The soil is generally poor for farming 
purposes. For many decades mountain people secured 
cash income by lumbering. Now much of the lumber 
is gone and the forest workers have been left in poverty. 
Profits made out of lumbering were sent off to the cities. 

In the Appalachian counties from 50 to 90 per cent 
of the mountain land is now known as “cut over.” The 
federal government has made a start by buying great 
tracts of these sub-marginal lands and developing forestry 
once more. 

There are almost 400,000 farms in the Southern High- 
lands. One-half of these are of less than 50 acres and 
one-fourth less than 20 acres. The average amount of 
cultivated land is about seven acres per adult male worker. 
“This means that thousands of families are trying to make 
a living on from three to 10 acres of poor land.” About 
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75 per cent of the farm land has a slope of 40 per cent 
or more. Soil erosion has gone on for years on the moun- 
tain sides. One result is that the soil is often rich in the 
valleys. 

Recently the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
University of Tennessee adjudged 40 per cent of the 
mountain homes as “unfit for habitation.” In one county 
where a survey of homes was made, out of 3,111 houses 
only eight had bath rooms. In the poorer mountain 
counties two-thirds of the average family income must be 
spent for food. This means very meager expenditures 
for other purposes. Recently data furnished by a group 
of teachers in mountain schools having 13,232 children, 
indicated that 38 per cent of the children needed clothing, 
32 per cent shoes, 27 per cent milk, 42 per cent soap, 45 
per cent tooth brushes, 45 per cent school books. Of the 
schools reporting, 33 per cent needed wash basins, 26 
per cent soap and 80 per cent library books. 


Employer-Employe Sharing 

A small business with three employes established 30 
years ago grew into a two-story plant covering 16,000 
square feet, employing 115 workers. This concern, the 
Webendorfer-Wills Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
makers of printing machinery, was recently sold to and 
absorbed by the American Type Founders. 

John F. Webendorfer, a 63-year-old widower, received 
approximately $1,000,000 for his share of the business. 
He decided to give $250,000 to his employes. The average 
amount would have been approximately $2,174 if dis- 
tributed equally. However, Mr. Webendorfer decided to 
base the distribution on the length of service of each 
employe. 

When he called them together to give each one a check 
he declared that they were chiefly responsible for the 
success of the business and that it was only fair that they 
should share in the proceeds of the sale. 


“Will Young England Fight?” 


Vera Brittain, author of Testament of Youth, writes in 
the November Atlantic on the above question. 

The positions of the three main groups of opinion are 
stated, thoughtfully and fairly. 1. The militaristic patriots 
believe tnat “the way to maintain peace is to prepare for 
war.” Since this thesis is advocated also in Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, France and the United States, it is 
“based upon an arithmetical impossibility.” 2. The Com- 
munists and near-Communists “fervently desire the ulti- 
mate abolition of war, but they believe that permanent 
peace will be attained only when the whole world has 
been transformed into a Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Since international war is thought to serve this 
purpose by creating a revolutionary situation, pacifism is 
no part of present Communist policy. The chief service 
of the Communists to peace lies in their emphasis upon 
the economic causes of war, ...” 3. Those who still 
stand by the League of Nations and “collective security” 
base their faith on what the writer now believes to be the 
illusion of League effectiveness. The League has become 
“a Balance of Power alliance of the old type.” Since the 
establishment of the International Peace Campaign “with 
its insistence upon the ‘sanctity of treaties’ even when 
these were the product of the most unholy emotions” the 
League has become “the Allied instrument for maintaining 
the status quo.” “The object of its supporters, like that 
of the supporters of the Balance of Power, the Holy 
Alliance, the Concert of Europe, and other similar his- 
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toric expedients, is to gather a preponderance of power 
behind their own interpretation of ‘justice.’” “Collective 
security” is today “no more than a sanctimonious name 
for an anti-German alliance,” the League of Nations 
“merely the ghost of the Triple Entente sitting crowned 
upon the grave of the Covenant.” “Today even Geneva 
enthusiasts have all but ceased to pretend that when they 
talk of ‘a League of peace-loving powers’ they mean any- 
thing but Britain, France, and Russia allied against Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan.” 

Pacifists, although most articulate, are a minority. 
Pacifism in 1938 means something quite different from 
what it meant in 1933. Its adherents have been scattered 
in the interval. Some have joined the supporters of 
“collective security,” some the Communists or near-Com- 
munists. Those who remain pacifist have learned that 
they can have no part or lot in “collective security.” The 
rank and file of the present pacifist movement are “uni- 
versity students and young men and women in many busi- 
nesses and professions, who are old enough to understand 
the political and economic lessons of the Great War, but 
too newly adult to have ever been deceived by the once 
plausible face of ‘collective security.’”’ Pacifist policy “is 
based upon a belief, not in passivity before an aggressor 
but in non-violent resistance such as Gandhi has success- 
fully carried out in his non-cooperation campaign in India, 
and the disarmed Germans maintained during the French 
invasion of the Ruhr. Its interpreters hold that unilateral 
disarmament, though admittedly perilous, is infinitely less 
dangerous than the provocative competition in armaments. 
. . . They advocate instead the abandonment of power 
politics in favor of sincere and constructive provisions 
designed to achieve social justice, and [as the pledge of 
the Peace Pledge Union declares] ‘to meet the economic 
requirements of the large masses of poverty-stricken peo- 
ple to be found in varying degree among all nations of 
the earth.’ ” 

British youth “agree only in being strongly humanita- 
rian, clearly conscious of their international background, 
keenly perceptive of all forms of humbug, and unmiti- 
gatedly contemptuous of the Church of England for the 
inglorious ‘compromise’ which attempts to combine lip 
service to Christ with the championship of rearmament.” 
Only a magnification of the problem into a struggle to 
defend “collective security” against “Fascist aggression” 
will bring a great influx of volunteers. “Nevertheless, 
the number who will refuse to fight is likely to be greater 
than in 1914.” 


“Prayer at Eighteen” 


The following lines, written by Margaret Cosgrove, 
appeared recently in the News published at Preston, Md.: 


“LORD GOD, 


“T have walked from agency to agency asking for work, 
and been refused. 

“T have seen men, women and children standing in 
long lines in front of a stone building awaiting their daily 
rations. 

“T have rested in the public square and seen the seeds 
of agitation sown in the fertile soil of discouraged minds. 

“T have welcomed the temporary respite of relief work, 
taking dictation from a college-bred man, himself a relief 
worker, who wrote of ‘vocational maladjustment’ and 
the ‘minor tragedy of “blind-alley jobs.” ’ 

“T have waited upon death in a general hospital where 
children’s very bones were dissolving because of malnu- 
trition. 
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“I have known young boys with freckles standing out 
grotesquely against white faces and eyes glassy from hun- 
ger asking for ‘housework.’ 

“I have seen college girls, one a Phi Beta Kappa, who, 
unable to get positions in their chosen vocations, applied 
for Christmas work in a 5-10-15-cent store—and had even 
that refused them. 

“I have watched hope, ambition, dreams die out of 
faces, to be replaced by resignation in the old, and by 
doubt and desperation in the young. 

“And I have felt a nameless terror creep into mine. 

“LORD GOD, 

“Have I, and a million others like me, a destiny? 

“And if so, is it worth attaining?” 


Leyton Richards on the Munich Peace 


On October 2, the Sunday following the Munich con- 
ference, Rev. Leyton Richards, well-known English paci- 
fist, preached a sermon on “The Crisis and After” which 
was reprinted in the Christian World (London) of October 
6. He first expressed his relief that war was averted 
and his appreciation of the efforts of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and President Benes. He added that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s success was possible only because the states- 
men could “appeal to a public opinion which has been 
steadily built up year after year by what has often seemed 
vain and fruitless propaganda.” But he believes that the 
crisis was caused by man’s defiance of “the law of love 
and forgiveness” in the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
“selfish nationalism” as shown in many ways, and the 
ignoring of the wrongs of others which were “remote from 
our immediate concern.” 


The crisis was produced by the “arrogance of sin” on 
the part of those who believed that “the fruits of victory 
could be maintained by the manipulation of overwhelming 
force,” and those who believed they could “attain their un- 
holy ambitions” by violence. “No approach to the situation,” 
says Mr. Richards, “can be effective which fails to take 
account of this underlying spiritual fact. A purely political 
approach may ease the aggravating circumstances for a 
time ; but only a complete change in spiritual outlook can 
destroy the essential sin from which all else proceeds.” 
The Christian view “rules out completely and entirely any 
reliance upon armed force in human relationships, whether 
for purposes of offence or defence.” This means that to 
avoid war permanently we must not only accept the sacri- 
fices of the Czechs but “we ourselves must meet the 
arrogance of embattled evil by a readiness to make equiva- 
lent sacrifices in the interests of all mankind. . . . in the 
last resort the way of Christ is always the way of political 
wisdom. Anything else spells final disaster. . . . and for 
that reason the Church has both the right and the duty, 
first to declare her own faith in the way of Christ, and then 
to call upon the nation to act in the interests of that peace 
which is the gift of God.” 


Labor Writer Censored 


The editor of the Electrical Workers Journal, October. 
1938, presents an interesting case of the functioning of 
what he calls “self-elected censors.” Before the recent 
International Management Congress in Washington 
Robert J. Watt, personal representative of President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federation of Labor, spoke 
on “Labor’s Aims and Responsibilities.” He attacked 
totalitarian states, in particular fascism. 

The editor of the Electrical Workers Journal says that 


when Mr. Watt’s speech was given to the press Mr. Watt 
found that the self-elected censors of the International 
Management Congress had omitted his remarks on 
fascism. The following are paragraphs omitted: 

“Labor insists that the state and all its machinery exist 
for men and not vice versa. To hold any other view is to 
degrade mankind and to dissipate the accomplishments of 
civilization. The totalitarian state is the product of des- 
peration of a deluded people who have failed in time to 
insist that human rights are superior to the privilege of 
man-created agencies. 

“Tt is labor’s first aim and responsibility to defend and 
promote the human rights of man to enjoy liberty of con- 
science, political, economic and social freedom, and the 
privilege of personal property rights.” 


In the Current Magazines 


Current History (New York). November, 1938. 


André Maurois. “The Paraadox of French Communism.”—A 
prominent French writer discusses the political attitude of “the 
typical Frenchman.” The vote of confidence given Premier 
Daladier by the Chamber of Deputies “proves, unmistakably, a 
profound unity among the French people... .” The population 
of a highly representative province which sends “only radicals and 
socialists to Parliament” is, none the less, not at all inclined 
toward revolution. They want “peace above all,” and are “for 
the ‘little people’ against the ‘big people’; nearly the entire French 
political policy is contained in this phrase.” It is noteworthy that 
those who “vote Communist . . . are not Communists. A pas- 
sionate love of private property is perhaps the strongest of all 
their feelings.” The voters of this province have tended to choose 
“parties with titles and views more and more advanced,” not 
because they are “heartfelt radicals,” but because they thought 
that “the men they had sent to Paris were allowing themselves, 
one after the other, to be seduced by the ‘big people,’ by the 
bankers, by the women and that it was therefore necessary to 
replace these delegates by others ‘more to the left.’” 


American Scholar (New York). Autumn, 1938. 


Muste, A. J. “Forth—to War?”’—A prominent pacifist finds 
this “basic question” with relation to sanctions of any type and 
popular boycotts: “Is it correct and helpful to regard some 
nations as in a special sense ‘aggressors’ and is it a primary task 
of progressive and peace-loving peoples to curb the aggressions 
of such powers, whether by economic or military measures or 
both?” The analogy of “the gangster and the police” is, he 
believes, “too simplistic.” The proper approach to the problem 
of international relation is to “begin by offering the ‘have-not’ 
nations an extinction of ‘Versailles’; a new peace settlement dealing 
with the vexed economic issues of raw materials, colonies, markets, 
tariffs and currencies; and a real, not sham, world-organization.” 
If there are any rulers who would not accept such an offer, then 
“it is the task of the peace forces of the world to change such 
rulers or to change their policies.” There should be no provision 
for police power to enforce the agreements, for “when a political 
federation is built upon economic arrangements genuinely benefi- 
- oe parties involved it is held together by the mutual benefits 

lerived. 


Survey Graphic (New York). November, 1938. 

Macmahon, Arthur W., department of public law and govern- 
ment, Columbia University. “Public Spending—with Strings.”— 
Federal aid to states, which began with the granting of the public 
domain to the states for various purposes, has become “a leading 
modus vivendi of the Constitution.” There is “growing recogni- 
tion” that the measure in the apportionment of funds must be need, 
which, “in this sense, is the difference between the complex of 
problems which are faced and the taxable resources locally 
— for the support of services by which the problems can 

met.... 

“The persuasiveness of grants is limited. Federal aid, alone, 
could hardly cope with a deep-seated sectional rivalry or restrain 
a region intent on making the most of a concentrated natural 
resource. Rewards may not suffice; penalties are sometimes 
needed. But if the power must exist to establish fixed points 
in a national policy, it is not less necessary that the methods for 
— them effect should permit adaptation and minimize dupli- 
cation. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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